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"not true," that is, because they did not correspond with 
the eternal standard of right that man was seeking for, 
even when he did not know it. The Corsairs and the 
Harolds may fancy that what they want is passion and 
success, but it is not : what they want is noble work. So 
in the song at the end of Faust, the angels call on the 
Vision of the Truth to heal the man who was damned him- 
self. This it can do, because, after all, the man has never 
ceased to struggle and to love. At bottom he himself is 
Truth, as Novalis might have said. And therefore the 
fiery roses of the eternal love, dropping thick and soft 
from the sky, while they only torture Mephistopheles 
with barren desire, turn into the clearness of truth for 
Faust: 

Wendet zur Klarheit 
Eueh, liebende Flammen, 
Die sich verdammen 
Heile die Wahrheit! 

But renunciation, when all is said, is only negative, and 
Carlyle was thirsting for something positive. How he 
found what he wanted in the writings of Goethe must be 
set out in the second part of this essay. 

F. Melian Stawbll. 
London. 



IDEALISM AND THE CONCEPTION OF 
FOEGIVENESS.* 

J. W. SCOTT. 

/^NE of the supreme tests of a Weltanschauung is the 
^-^ light it is able to throw upon the regulating concep- 
tions of the moral life, especially at a moment when ad- 
vancing experience threatens to entangle them in fresh 
difficulties. The difficulties which I wish now to bring 

* The substance of a paper read to the mid-winter meeting of the 
Scots Philosophical Club. 
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under the light of philosophical idealism are those which 
surround the conception of forgiveness. The general 
notion that forgiveness of sin is possible, or that there 
is such a thing as genuine acquittal for wrong, plays a 
large and regulating part in ordinary conduct. I wish 
to raise the question whether this notion is a valid one; 
because, for reasons which there is not space to specify, 
much of our recent culture seems to be antagonistic to it. 

The difficulty which surrounds the question lies in the 
first place in this: that the idea of forgiveness in its 
simple form appears to belong to a general version of 
the universe which no longer anywhere satisfies us. It 
presupposes a law prescribing duties, — duties which from 
time to time we are supposed to have failed to fulfill. Our 
performances, in other words, have often in the past 
fallen short of what was required of us. These failures 
are past; and therefore they are facts, fixed and totally 
immovable. Forgiveness does not mean changing them; 
if it did, it were out of reach finally. Forgiveness is to 
be compassed, then, in another way. The future is be- 
fore us. In it, we may either do more than the law re- 
quires, — and thus, by works of supererogation, make up 
for past delinquencies and make it all the same as though 
we had not committed them; or else we may avail our- 
selves of a specially provided means of escaping the re- 
ward due to our bad life, and reap the fruition of a good 
one in its stead; so that, in the next life, we enter upon 
the inheritance of the just in spite of our sin. 

It were needless to deny that, on this view, forgive- 
ness of some sort is rendered possible. In some sense 
there is acquittal or restoration. In some sense things 
are made the same to the sinner as though he had not 
sinned. But it all implies a version of things of which 
we are becoming more and more distrustful. A relation 
of externality is presupposed between every pair of fac- 
tors in the case. It appears between the doer and his 
deed. It appears again between the deed and the reward 
or punishment which follows upon it. Consider for a mo- 
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ment the doer. He has failed in what was required of 
him. The failure can be made good. The thing which 
was not done can be done at another time. How is this 
kind of reparation possible! When, ultimately, the 
omitted act is done, it is done under different conditions 
of time and place and circumstance. It expresses another 
phase of the agent's character, perhaps, or another mood 
of his mind. How, then, can it take the place of what 
was omitted? Simply because of the externality. The 
act can be detached from the doer and his circumstances 
and considered by itself. The conditions of the act do not 
count; it is the act itself which counts, — the thing which 
the law explicitly prescribes, — and its conditions do not 
enter into its constitution. The same externality is ad- 
mitted between the deed and what follows upon it. It is 
supposed that the reward of a good life can be made to 
supervene upon a bad one; and that that is forgiveness. 
The thing is conceivable so long as we think of the life 
and the ultimate issues of it as externally connected ; but 
on no other condition. It is all quite plain and possible 
so long as what I forfeit by my bad life is only some 
perquisite or advantage which was to have been externally 
attached to a good life by the decree of somebody's will. 
But if from any cause the life and its outcome should 
come to be inseparably welded together, the conception 
simply breaks down. 

The whole idea, then, of making up for omissions and 
failures either by letting future good deeds counterbal- 
ance them or by letting the reward of good deeds miracu- 
lously follow upon them, rests on a mechanical basis. It 
presupposes a mechanical scheme of thought. It requires 
the detachment of deed from doer and of deed from con- 
sequence. And if, instead of speaking about omissions 
and failures, we speak about positive transgressions or 
'sins of commission,' the case is exactly parallel. 

Now, the same deep-going mental tendencies which 
make us reject this mechanical scheme of things and any 
conception of forgiveness which rests upon it, tend to 
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make us feel supremely the difficulty of forgiving in any 
real sense. A brief consideration will show that the diffi- 
culty is especially acute at the very point where, on the 
traditional view, the duty of forgiveness is most plainly 
incumbent on us. 

Tradition has familiarized us with the idea that we 
should hold a man responsible for what he does from 
deliberate choice, and that we should exonerate him if 
he can plead that he did not do it of his own free will. 
But suppose, as is likely, that those acts of the person 
for which we hold him accountable are not all equally 
the outcome of his unfettered and uninfluenced free will. 
Suppose that the will is always to a greater or less de- 
gree affected by certain propensities, feelings, desires, 
and so forth. In that case, to be consistent with the tra- 
ditional view, we shall have to exonerate the individual 
in proportion as his acts spring from what is essential 
and unalterable in his nature. Actions which spring 
straight out of the depths of a man's character, if they are 
bad, will have to be forgiven him. If they are good, they 
will not be laid to his moral credit. Acts, on the other 
hand, which are not a necessity of his spiritual consti- 
tution, acts which, as the phrase goes, he 'could have 
helped,' are to be regarded as really his, — laid to his 
charge if they are bad, and accounted to him for right- 
eousness if they are good. Now, however august the 
authority for such a view, or however accredited the sys- 
tems of ethics in which it still appears, it is obvious that 
the whole scheme shrivels up under the fierce demands 
of the awakened moral consciousness. Default is to be 
forgiven when the agent 'couldn't help it.' Formally, 
the thing is conceivable enough. We may give a man his 
share of bread and wine and lucre, equally whether he 
is a knave and a fool or a knight of the Holy Ghost. But 
can we be to the knave or the rascal what we are to an 
honest man? Can we be to him what we are even to one 
a little more honest than he? And is it not in what we 
are to him afterwards that our forgiveness consists? 
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The question, to a mind morally awake, is not whether 
we will restore to the offender some external thing 
which we had decided to take away. It is a question 
of whether we can restore in all its integrity that deli- 
cate intercourse with ourselves which is all he really 
lost, and all that is worth restoring. And we know 
the nuances of our own inner life far too well to think 
the answer easy. For the same reason, to profess to 
forgive on the old plea that the fault, has sprung from 
character and was inevitable, may be mockery of the 
bitterest sting. "You have committed this thing," so 
meditates the forgiving mind; "nobody who is honest, 
or nobody with the instincts of a gentleman would have 
done it, but you did it. Only, now that I remember, you 
could not help it. You always act so. The thing is in 
you, rooted in your character. I forgive you." A ver- 
dict like this may possibly mean that the deed is passed 
over and ignored, and the doer with it. But no moral 
consciousness of any delicacy could ever take that for 
forgiveness. 

There seems to me to be but one promising standpoint 
from which to regard this question, if we are to attain 
a view of forgiveness at once valid and morally satis- 
factory. The trouble is that we are not, and cannot feel 
as if we were sufficiently external to each other to put 
the simple conception of forgiveness into practice. In 
view of this fact, the only hope seems to lie in frankly 
accepting the conditions as the refined moral conscious- 
ness presents them. Acknowledge boldly that the things 
for which we cannot forgive a man are just the things 
which spring straight out of his human nature. The rea- 
son we hesitate to do this is that it seems to imply a 
divorce between responsibility and freedom. It seems 
to imply that we hold a person to be accountable, and 
deserving of full punishment for the very acts in which 
he has least choice. But this is only because we have 
not taken in full earnest the idealistic doctrine that 
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a man's will is his concrete character. For then we 
should see that the act which springs most spontaneously 
and inevitably from that character is just the act in 
which the individual is most really free. It is this 
spontaneous utterance of his whole being which is most 
inalienably identified with him, and from which he can 
least of all be exonerated until he has borne its full con- 
sequences. 

If we accept the conditions in this way we throw into 
relief the real sine qua non of forgiveness. Forgiveness 
is possible if it can be seen that the bad act did not spring 
from the whole, true, complete character of the agent. 
This assumption seems to be true to our actual experi- 
ence. The only forgiveness which we really practice is 
of this kind. We forgive things which do not fully ex- 
press character. When we apologize, for instance, we 
'explain.' We endeavor to show that an act apparently 
characteristic was not really so, that it came by accident 
out of a character which, when it utters itself spontane- 
ously, utters other things. 

To bring out the consequences of accepting this posi- 
tion we must make a closer inspection than we have yet 
done of the phenomenon we are studying. What is for- 
giveness, as we know and meet it in everyday life? It is 
in the first place an experience, and one which implicates 
two minds. One of the two may be divine, but there must 
be two, — a forgiver and a forgiven. Further, forgiveness 
is the restoration of something; and what is restored is 
some sort of spiritual communion. Moreover, before it 
could be restored it must have been interrupted ; and what 
interrupted it was the sin, — the offending act. Now if that 
offending act which makes communion of spirit no longer 
possible was the real and genuine expression of the of- 
fender's character, — and in so far as it was so, — it could 
not be forgiven however much the offender might wish 
it. It would then represent all that the character was 
capable of, — what it really was, and what it really did. 
It could not be forgiven because it could not be changed. 
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It would always be itself and always be done again. It 
would remain there, as long as the individual was there, 
a solid rock of habit against which the current of for- 
giving love might beat and break in vain. Or, to change 
the metaphor, the forgiving mind might stand at the 
door of that sinning soul and knock long and lovingly; 
but he would never enter. And the mere will of the in- 
mate would be as impotent to open to him as his mere 
will to force an entrance. The facts all seem to throw 
us back on the severer conditions. Nothing less will do 
for forgiveness than that the old act which gave the 
offense be changed. It must have the light of a new con- 
text shed upon it, and in such a way as to change its 
color and its character. The bad act must be got out 
of the context in which anyone who looked straight at 
it would naturally take it to stand. It must be released 
from this its obvious setting and placed in the ampler 
context of the real character. We must be able to show 
that the act as it naturally appears is not the real act. 
"We must show that the judgment which makes forgive- 
ness impossible, — the judgment "this is the type of thing 
he does,"- — is untrue; and to do so we must show that 
the judgment "this is what he did" is untrue. We must 
prove that he who passes such a judgment is not really 
seeing the thing; that the act which he sees was, strictly 
speaking, not done. In a word, the past deed must not 
be a hard, fixed, immovable fact; it must be alterable. 
This is the indispensable condition if things are to be 
'made the same again,' where the restoration of them 
means not restoring a forfeited reward, or granting a 
formal pardon, but reestablishing a suspended spiritual 
intercourse. 

Sin is forgivable, then, when that which gave offense 
can be shown not to be typical of the character. So far 
as it can be shown central to the character and native 
to it, it cannot be forgiven. Does this fact, now, throw 
any light on the crucial question whether human action 
is ever by its very nature beyond the reach of forgive- 
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ness? Is action ever such that the character cannot pos- 
sibly be exonerated from it? I speak throughout, of 
course, of character. The question has no application 
to any merely natural being.. Character is the only thing 
we ever forgive. We do not forgive a stone for break- 
ing a window; nor do we forgive our dog for thieving 
except in so far as we read a rational character into him. 
The question is, granted rationality in the agent, is there 
anything in his deeds which is inalienably part of him 
and for which, therefore, he can never by any possibility 
be exculpated or excused? 

The answer is: Yes, there undoubtedly is something 
which a reasonable and moral being absolutely cannot 
help doing. Every act he performs has one aspect which 
is bound to him inseparably, — which he repeats every 
time he does anything. Every time a person acts at all, 
he does what his character, in the circumstances in which 
it was placed at the moment, determines he should do; 
if we take 'character' and 'circumstances' in the full ex- 
tent of their meaning. This is always inevitable. Any 
alternative, if we take it rigidly, cannot be so much as 
distinctly imagined. 1 To conceive precisely the same 
self, in precisely the same circumstances, doing a differ- 
ent thing, is as impossible as to conceive how two and 
two should make five. No line can be drawn between 
the self with its circumstances on the one hand, and the 
act which issues from them on the other. The very fact 
that the issue was different would mean that the self 
was different. To bring another act out of the self, how- 
ever little different from the first one the act might be. 
would inevitably imply a change in some of the infinitely 
delicate threads which weave the texture of the self at 
any moment. It is necessary, then, to man to do at any 
moment what character and circumstances, taken in all 
their completeness, determine. That, therefore, cannot 
be forgiven him. That is fairly in his character. 

1 See an article on ' ' Idealism and the Question of Moral Responsibility, ' ' 
International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 329. 
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But what is this ugly fact! — this responding to cir- 
cumstances, which is the necessary feature of all the acts 
which the self performs? In the first place, there is no 
need to let our minds be obsessed by the mere word 
'necessary/ We are speaking throughout of the self, a 
being of rational character. Further, let it not be for- 
gotten that when we choose to express necessity by say- 
ing: "Such and such a being could not have done any 
other act than the one he did," our statement has only 
one possible meaning, namely, "This is the being who 
really did the act. ' ' Such a statement, applied to rational 
character is not an assertion of necessity at all, but of 
the opposite. To say "he is the being who really acted" 
means "he is free." And to any being except a rational 
character the statement has no application whatsoever. 
In fact the self's moral response to its circumstances, if 
we think the matter out, is nothing more or less than the 
activity of rational synthesis. It is but the practical 
aspect of the same synthetic activity which Kant ex- 
hibited as the core and essence of human knowledge. 
But being so it does not need forgiveness. It is never 
wrong. It is the one thing in the world of which we can 
say that, so far as it is at all, it is right. Wrong action 
(or rather the wrong of wrong action, — for no action is 
merely wrong) is just the privation of it. 

We may now put our point shortly. We have detected 
the one activity which is absolutely inseparable from 
character and therefore cannot be forgiven. That ac- 
tivity is synthesis. This is an operation to which the 
rational self is finally committed. Character can never 
cease to 'solve' its moral situations. Reason can never 
cease to 'construct' its world. Just in so far, then, as 
an act expresses synthesis, it is, on our former admis- 
sion, unforgivable. But of synthesis we can say what 
we can say of nothing else, — that just in so far as it is 
at all, it is good. The more there is of it, — i. e., the 
deeper and wider it is, — it is the nearer to the ideal. It 
is the one thing therefore which, so far as it is present 
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in an act, places the act beyond the need for forgiveness. 
The completely unforgivable sin, to pnt it paradoxically, 
would be just that which can never be a sin, — synthesis 
in its completeness. 

And here we have a negative, but, I think, a valid argu- 
ment for the essential forgivableness of human wrong- 
doing. We have accepted the finding of the refined moral 
consciousness that it "cannot forgive a person for what 
is really in him"; and we have found the one thing 
which, if idealism be true, is really and fatally 'in' a 
human being. What makes him a rational character at 
all is his power and tendency to synthesize. So far as 
that is present, then, it is unforgivable. But the unfor- 
givableness of that is not a thing which need give us 
any apprehension; because just in so far as it is present 
it is good — completeness of synthesis or system in ex- 
perience being the idealistic conception of goodness. Con- 
sequently, so far as true synthesis is absent, — :SO far as 
the synthesis which the act expresses is incomplete or dis- 
torted, — the act is forgivable. And defective synthesis, 
again, is the idealistic meaning of badness. Hence we 
have the result: the bad act is forgivable, and it is so in 
virtue of the very perversity by which it is bad. By that 
defect it escapes the one condition which would make for- 
giveness inapplicable to it. Of course, it is not always 
forgiven when it ought to be. Doubtless we, with all our 
weaknesses and limitations as human beings, are not al- 
ways able to forgive when we should. But that is not 
the present question. What we have tried to show 
here is that there is no essential impossibility about the 
thing. There is no prohibitive barrier anywhere which 
would justify us in ceasing to regard forgiveness as a 
valid human duty. We fail in it, as in all our duties. 
But the fault, if our argument is correct, is in us and not 
in the nature of things. 

J. W. Scott. 

The University oe Glasgow. 



